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PREFACE. 


I was born in the Platte River basin when the 
Pawnee Indians lived there. For many years I have 
lived in Oklahoma where these Indians now live. 

I have visited the Pawnee Tribe many times and 
know them to be a tribe superior to the so-called 
“Plains Indians.” 

Contrary to the popular belief, the Indians were 
a home-loving, law-abiding people. In their organi¬ 
zation of institutional life, as well as in their social 
relations, they exhibited splendid ideals. 

Much has been written of the Indian “on the 
war path,” but in this book I have tried to exhibit, 
in story form, the home life of these Indians. 

S. M. Barrett. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
August 10, 1918. 




Beaver, the Pawnee Indian 


CHAPTER ONE. 

HOME IN THE OLD LODGE 



BUFFALO HERD. 


A long, long time ago there lived in the 
basin of the Platte River, in what is now the 
State of Nebraska, a tribe of Indians called 
‘Tawnee.^’ They had lodges for their perma¬ 
nent homes and lived in tepees when in tem¬ 
porary camp. They always lived in groups at 
home, calling these groups villages or camps. 
One of these groups or camps of permanent 
homes was located on the south side of a low 
range of hills, not far from the north bank of 
the Platte River, and, of course, within the 
Platte River basin. 
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On the night when our story begins, the 
winter winds swept the snow in eddying gusts 
among the Indian lodges in the village. 

The ponies of the tribe, driven by the cold 
north wind, had gone down the river seeking a 
more sheltered spot as protection from the driv¬ 
ing snow storm. The dogs, usually noisy about 
the village, were huddled away in whatever 
place of shelter they could find. Even the 
children were not at play as usual. Now, it 
was seldom so cold or stormy that some of 
these Pawnee children would not be out at 
play, but on this evening something more than 
winter weather kept them within doors. It 
was a great evening in the lodges, for the 
mighty Pawnee hunters had just returned from 
a big buffalo hunt on the great plains, and they 
were not inside their lodges. 

There was one lodge that stood in the 
center of the camp. It was a big lodge, strong 
and good. Around the fire in the center of this 
great lodge sat the old grandfather, grand¬ 
mother, the daughters, the sons-in-law, the 
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younger sons, the children and the grand¬ 
children—all of this numerous family group. 

The hunters had just returned after some 
weeks in the open snow, and were enjoying the 
warmth and comforts of the great lodge. They 
had just eaten and had not begun to talk of 
their exploits. Until the leader of the hunters 
spoke, no one might discuss the one topic upper¬ 
most in the minds of the group—the hunt. 
The children and women were waiting in al¬ 
most breathless silence to hear the first news 
of the great hunt, and so the lodge, save for 
the low murmur of voices, was silent. 

In one of the little apartments of the 
lodge, separated from the other apartments by 
hanging partitions of buffalo robes, lying upon 
his Indian cradle, was a tiny Pawnee Indian 
babe. He knew nothing of the storm that was 
raging outside, for the great lodge, a large 
structure with wooden frame, thatched with 
straw and covered with sod, had stood for 
many, many winters against the storms that 
swept down this valley of the Platte. So the 
babe, unconscious of the winter storm, was en- 
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joying himself in all the comforts of the home 
and blinking contentedly at the bright fire 
which burned in the middle of the lodge. 

The tired hunters ate and then settled 
down for a fest by the fireside. Then the 
baby's mother tenderly lifted him, cradle and 
all, and going up to one of the youngest hunters 
said, *‘This is our child, your son whom I have 
named Beaver." The hunter looked earnestly 
at the little babe, then he said, “Good, he shall 
be called Beaver. He will be a great hunter 
and bring much meat to the Pawnee people. 
He will also gather the scalps of our enemies." 
Then the baby was shown to the other hunters 
of the group and they also were pleased, for 
this babe would some day be a Pawnee warrior. 
The hope was also voiced that he would hold 
up the traditions of his honorable tribe. 

By and by little Beaver was wrapped 
again in his warm robes and lying on his cradle 
soberly blinked at the bright fire. Perhaps 
he was wondering what it was all about; per¬ 
haps he did not care what anything was about. 
But, at any rate, he quietly amused himself in 
his own stolid fashion. 
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At last the leader of the band of hunters 
said to the waiting listeners: “It was a good 
hunt. We went far to the northward and 
brought back much booty. We saw only two 
Sioux hunters. We brought their scalps. Now 
we shall feast and rest through the stormy 
days of the winter time until the grass grows 
green and the buffalo return to the valley. I 
have spoken.” 

After this the other hunters were at 
liberty also to talk of the hunt to their own 
families and friends. They told many stories 
of the great hunt. Quickly the babel of voices 
arose. Now and then a peal of laughter arose 
as some amazing story was related. The kill 
had been great, and therefore, it had been a 
good hunt indeed. Every one talked, but little 
Beaver did not understand. 

Late in the evening, quietly one by one, 
the tired warriors sought their couches for a 
well earned sleep. Next, the children, worn 
with listening and with much talking among 
themselves, also lay down to rest; and last of 
all, the women or squaws began to sink to 
sleep upon their couches while the fire in the 
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center of the lodge smoldered to a glowing mass 
of coals. By and by one of the squaws covered 
the fire with ashes, and last of all, she lay down 
to sleep. The only sounds which were heard 
in the village then were the sounds of the storm 
winds hurrying by, while little Beaver nestled 
warm in his mother’s arms. 

So through the winter months passed the 
stormy days and nights—^the days of sunshine 
and the days of blizzards. But little Beaver 
remained in the lodge by the warm fire, on his 
Indian cradle among the buffalo robes, and 
steadily he grew. 

At last came springtime. Slowly the snow 
melted and gradually a carpet of velvet green 
replaced the white mantle that had covered the 
ground. Then sometimes little Beaver was 
taken from the lodge down by the river, and 
while his mother worked, the little babe was 
lulled by the murmur of the stream as he lay 
upon his cradle. At other times he was taken 
from the lodge out into the fields, and again, 
while his mother worked he lay on his cradle, 
listening to the rustling of the leaves in the 
cottonwood trees—trying with his chubby 
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fingers to grasp the shadows as they flitted by. 
As the warm winds kissed his cheeks he would 
cease his cooing and fall asleep, awakening 
again to watch the birds that lived in the trees. 
Thus passed the summer time, and winter came 
again. That winter little Beaver toddled about 
from one apartment to another in the great 
lodge and sometimes he ran out into the snow. 
Then his mother had to bring him back to the 
fireside. 

In such manner, in the old home lodge, 
Beaver lived as a Pawnee Indian babe. 



PAWNEE CHILDREN 
(Photograph 1918) 


It seemed only a short time until Beaver, 
larger grown from babyhood, was running 
out on the prairies and down by the river, 
playing with the other boys and girls, happy 
healthful, strong and bright. Whether they 
were in their permanent homes, or whether 
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the tribe moved to another village to hunt, 
Beaver played with the other little Pawnee 
boys. 

The Pawnee boys usually played the tribal 
games of being warrior or hunter. But they 
also played at Indian ball, foot racing and 
pony racing. 

Once, when the temporary camp was far 
away in the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, 
Beaver and three companions were playing at 
being hunters. They had gone far from camp, 
back into a great canyon, ‘To hunt and kill big 
game.” They were walking quietly and cau¬ 
tiously as Indian hunters should walk, when 
rounding a cliff in the canyon, they came face 
to face with a monster grizzly bear. At once 
the great bear rose on his hind legs, defiantly 
growling in deep thunder tones that shook the 
nerves of the four little boys terribly. But they 
did not scream or run. No indeed, they knew 
better. They stood stolid and quiet, as Indian 
hunters should stand, looking at Master Bruin 
with eyes that hid much of the wonder they 
felt. Slowly the great beast lowered himself 
to all-fours and quietly withdrew. No sooner 
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was he out of sight than the eight little feet 
of the four excited little Indians pattered 
toward the camp. Beaver and his companions 
told the hunters to come quickly for they had 
found some game. Silently the boys led two 
of the hunters back to the exact place and 
showed the trail of Master Bruin. Then the 
boys quietly returned to camp as they were told. 

That night these four boys sat on the great 
shaggy side of the monstrous grizzly bear, and 
they were not frightened either, for the bear 
was dead. Later they ate of the flesh of Master 
Bruin. Little Beaver, because he had been 
leader of the boy hunter group, was given the 
claws of the bear, which were strung upon a 
buckskin thong, and formed a fitting necklace 
for a five-year-old Pawnee Indian boy to wear. 
He was very proud because he was the leader 
of the little hunters who found the game, and 
felt of course that he had a right to the bear’s 
claws. It was his bear. He and his hunters 
had found it. 

When Beaver had grown a few years older, 
several inches taller and much stronger, he fre¬ 
quently hunted for game—not playing at hunt- 
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ing, but really hunting. One morning Beaver's 
playmates missed him. They searched all day 
in vain for their playfellow, but just as they 



TEDDY ROOSEVELT EAGLE CHIEF, 
With Wolf Claw Necklace. 
(Photograph 1906) 


had given up hope and the setting sun beckoned 
them back to camp, Beaver came running in 
from the plain and said that he had shot an 
antelope. 
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Beaver was very proud indeed, when his 
father commended him for his exploit. It took 
much skill and much patience to stalk the 
cautious antelope. Hour by hour, Beaver had 
watched until finally he was close enough to 
the antelope to shoot it with an arrow from 
his new bow. He had been gone since early 
morning, trailing and stalking the antelope. 
He had eaten nothing all day, for he had been 
compelled to watch the antelope continually. 
At all times the hunter had to stay where the 
wind would blow from the antelope toward him, 
for the least scent of the enemy would send 
the antelope off, running across the plains. 
Many, many times before that day Beaver had 
tried to kill an antelope, but always, before this 
time, his patience had been gone before the 
game was bagged. Now he felt that he was a 
real hunter. And his companions thought 
so, too. 

Not alone in hunting, but in other contests, 
the Pawnee boys took great delight. Foot 
racing was an important pastime amongst these 
boys. The races were either for speed or 
endurance. Sometimes they would run to a 
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distant object many miles away, and perhaps 
not half of the boys would ever reach the ob¬ 
ject. But they never wearied of trying their 
strength or skill. 

For hours, sometimes, they would shoot at 
targets with their bows and arrows, pleased 
at each skillful or lucky shot. They also had 
games of ball. In these games the ball was 
thrown or struck in order to carry it forward 
toward one goal by one group of players, or 
toward the other goal by another group. 
Scores were made something like our basket 
ball or base ball, but the game depended more 
upon running than upon striking the ball. 

Racing with ponies was the real delight of 
little Beaver. From the time he was four years 
old he had owned a little spotted pony—all his 
very own. In fact, all of the Indian boys rode 
ponies, but it so happened that little Beaver 
had been given a very swift pony. The speed 
of Beaver’s pony and his skill in riding and 
managing it, made him the leader of the boy 
riders, who went out almost daily during the 
summer months from this Indian camp. In 
the pleasant weather a group of boys, led by 
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Beaver mounted on his fleet little spotted pony, 
might be seen almost any morning riding out 
from camp, and then at evening near the sun¬ 
set hour they would reappear, tired but happy. 
They had great days of sport in horseback 
riding. 

Once, when they had ridden very far from 
the camp, and were resting their ponies in the 
shade of the trees near a stream at which they 
had given their ponies a drink, Beaver’s blood 
ran cold as he saw above the cliff the war 
bonnet of a Sioux Indian. In hurried whispers 
he told his companions about their danger and 
at once formed plans for a retreat. The boys, 
led by Beaver, rode directly across the little 
stream of water, up the opposite cliff, out upon 
the high level plains, from which point they 
were almost in sight of their camp. But they 
did not ride peacefully. No sooner had the 
full plan of their retreat become known than 
a Sioux Indian warrior arose and shot at them 
an arrow from his long bow. So skillful was 
this warrior that the arrow struck Beaver’s 
pony, but luckily, it only cut a little gash ir 
the animal and frightened it to greater speed 
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The warrior continued to shoot as the boys 
raced their ponies forward. In this race 
Beaver was soon out of danger because his 
pony ran far ahead of the others. But the 
Sioux warrior, and two others who had joined 
him, were gaining on the boys. The warriors, 
being mounted on larger and more powerful 
horses, could of course overtake the boys. See¬ 
ing that they would be caught, Beaver took off 
his buckskin shirt and waved it frantically in 
the hope that some of his own people might see 
their danger and come to the rescue, but strain 
his eyes as he might he could see no sign of 
any Pawnee warriors coming to their relief. 
At last he heard a cheer from his little com¬ 
panions, and looking around, saw them turning 
back. They were watching the fast retreating 
forms of the Sioux Indians, while from either 
side silently and softly rode mounted Pawnee 
warriors. The chase was on. Beaver rode back 
to where his companions were and they all rode 
forward at full speed hoping to see the battle, 
but in this they were too late. They were, how¬ 
ever, in time to see the prostrate bodies of 
their enemies who had sought to catch or kiF 
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them, and they were glad to be allowed to take 
part in the scalp dance at camp that night. 

So, through many years lived the little 
Pawnee. Sometimes his play began in comedy 
and ended in tragedy. But, on the whole, his 



TEMPORARY CAMP. 


life was happy and contented. He was always 
glad to take chances in adventure and willing 
to face danger as it might come. 

During Beaver’s boyhood years many 
changes came to the family group in the old 
home lodge. Little brothers and sisters, as 
well as little cousins, came into the old lodge. 
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^The older people, as the years passed by, had 
gone out from the old home lodge on to the 
long, long trail, but still the Pawnee lived in 
the Platte valley and roamed the great plains. 



CHAPTER THREE. 


BED TIME STORIES. 

In the long, long winter nights, when the 
Indians sat around the fire in the old home 
lodge, or on pleasant summer evenings when 
they sat out on the commons, the little ones 
would often beg a story from the older peo¬ 
ple. Indeed, it was not an uncommon thing 
in the winter evenings to see a group of chil¬ 
dren around some old woman in one of the 
apartments, listening to stories and legends 
of the Pawnee tribe; neither was it uncommon 
in the summer time, when the tribe was in a 
temporary camp and the moon silently floated 
overhead, to hear the drone of some grand¬ 
mother’s voice as she sat, surrounded by chil¬ 
dren, and told them, over and over again, the 
wonderful stories from the Pawnee tribal lore. 

Let us listen to an Indian story. Remem¬ 
ber, that in an Indian camp it is bad manners 
to interrupt the story teller, so let us keep 
very quiet and do nothing to interrupt the 
stories that the Pawnee grandmother tells as 
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she sits on a buffalo robe, in a compartment of 
the big lodge, or out under the moon amid the 
waving grass. 



BUFPALO BULL. 


THE BOY WHO HELPED HIS PEOPLE 

Once upon a time, long, long ago, a young 
man sat all day in the lodge. The young man 
did not say anything. He did not go to the 
gaming ground. When night came he said, 
“My sister, fold up some dried meat and make 
it into a bundle, tie several moccasins with it. 
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for I am about to start upon a journey to a 
place I do not know. Take some arrows from 
my father’s quiver and put them in my quiver. 
I shall now go.” The girl said, ^^No, brother, 
you must not go yet. I will go to my uncle’s 
and see if I cannot get some bear moccasins 
and a robe for you.” She went, and after 
awhile returned with a robe, a pair of leggins 
and several pairs of moccasins. The boy was 
glad. He put on the leggins and some new 
moccasins, and with a bundle and quiver, 
started west. 

For several days he traveled without see¬ 
ing any human beings. At last he came to a 
village. When he entered, he asked where the 
tepee of the chief was and the people showed 
him. The boy entered and sat down. By and 
by, the chief asked him where he was going 
He said, ‘T am going west. Are there any 
more people in the west?” The chief said, 
'‘You will travel so many days and you will 
find more people.” In due time the boy came 
to this village where he was received by the 
chief, given plenty to eat and told to continue 
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his journey, as there were other people in 
the west. 

He came to these people and was treated 
very kindly. Meat was given him and he was 
told to go on, for there were other people in 
the west. After a long while the boy came to 
another village of people. These people wore 
no clothing and had no bows and arrows, but 
hunted with sticks. Every day the people went 
rabbit hunting, killed some rabbits and lived 
on this food altogether. The people looked 
wonderingly on the boy and asked where he 
came from. They thought him funny because 
he wore leggins, carried a bow and had a 
robe. They tried to keep him with them, but 
the boy said, “No, I am going on a long 
journey.” So he went from one village to 
another. 

By and by, the people told him they knew 
of no more villages to the west. The boy said, 
“I shall go on.” He started. When night came 
somebody said to him, “My son, I will now let 
you know that you are beyond all people. It 
was I who brought you. I am the North Wind. 
I shall take you now to the. place where you are 
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going. Tomorrow we shall travel fast; toward 
evening you will see a high peak. There you 
will go and you will see what the mound is.” 

The next day the boy traveled swiftly. 
Sometime in the afternoon he saw the high 
peak in the distance. When near the peak he 
saw many eagle feathers on the ground. The 
same voice said to him, “Take some eagle 
feathers and carry them back to where we 
are going.” They came to a steep bank and 
there he was told to lie down. 

Before the sun came up in the morning 
he was awakened by the Wind. The Wind 
said, “Let us travel on.” They came to another 
steep bank and there they stood, for just be¬ 
yond they saw water. At some distance was a 
thick fog. Then the North Wind said, “Now, 
son, although you do not see me, I am always 
near you and always with you. I have been 
with you all through this journey. I made you 
come to these different people and you have 
been treated well by them. I have kept them 
from killing you. We have gone to the Horizon. 
Here, under the bank to the south, sits the 
buffalo who controls the big water. Go, stand 
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upon the bank and throw the eagle feathers 
to the buffalo and say, 'My grandfather, I 
have come from a far away country. I wish 
to take a look at you and ask your permission 
to let me go beyond this Horizon.’ The buffalo 
will jump from the edge of the water and will 
start some distance to the north, and will come 
up on dry land. The 2*0 you must give it some 
native tobacco and some feathers. The buffalo 
will say to you, 'You must go on beyond this 
Horizon until you have seen the people that live 
here, and have now permission to pass on.” 
When they talk to you and you return to me 
here where I sit, in the water, you must let me 
know and I will help you take the buffalo to 
your people.” 

The boy did as directed, and when the 
buffalo gave his permission for him to proceed, 
the boy thrust some feathers into the shaggy 
hair on the buffalo’s head and placed native 
tobacco upon his head. Then the boy said, 
"Grandfather, I must be going.” 

The buffalo went along the path to the 
bank, at the water on the south, and sat down 
in the water again. The boy returned. As 
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soon as he came back the Wind said, “Take off 
your leggins, robe, moccasins and quiver, and 
put them in your robe, hold them in your hand 
and wade in the water, for here I must take 
you on your journey.” The boy did as he was 
told. When the water reached to his arms the 
Wind carried him for some time. At last the 
Wind said, “Here we are. This is the place 
where you wanted to go. Place your robes 
and things on the ground. You must go on 
the north side and the far east lodge you must 
enter. There they will teach you many things. 
I will be in the lodge and they shall know I 
brought you.” 

The boy left his things and went on to the 
lodge. When he came close he saw three 
gardens. The one on the north was filled 
with pumpkins, the one on the south was filled 
with beans, the one on the west was filled 
with corn. When the boy entered the lodge 
they gave him a seat by the entrance and said 
to him, “Where do you come from?” The boy 
said, “I came from a long distance.” One of 
them said, “We know. It is through us that 
the North Wind brought you here.” Then one 
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of them said, ‘‘Errand man, you must go to 
the garden to the north and get a pumpkin and 
bring it here/’ The pumpkin was brought in 
and placed on the north side, cut open, seed 
taken out and placed near the fireplace. Then 
the pumpkin was cooked and given to the young 
man to eat. When he had eaten all he wanted, 
they sang songs, which were taught him. After 
singing they sent another errand man to bring 
beans. These were put into a pot and boiled. 
Then they were given to the young man and he 
ate them. Some of the beans were left over 
and not boiled. These were placed with the 
pumpkin seed. Again they sang. Then they 
sent another errand man and he brought in a 
small watermelon from the south side. It was 
cut open and the seeds placed with the other 
seeds. They sang again. Then they sent the 
errand man out for some corn. The young 
man ate of it, and then was told to go back to 
his people, for his people were starving. First, 
he must feed them, then he must call the buf¬ 
falo, for the people were now to kill them. 
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The North Wind now took the young man 
and disappeared with him. After awhile the 
boy was dropped into the water where the 
Horizon was, and the water came up to his 
arms. The boy waded to the bank. The Wind 
said, ‘‘Now go to the buffalo.” The boy dressed 
and went to the buffalo. He took some feathers 
and asked the buffalo to come up. The buffalo 
came up and said, “My grandchild, have you 
been where the spirits dwell?” The boy said 
that he had, and that a robe and some seed had 
been given to him. Then the buffalo said, “You 
have now all the power which I possess, and 
the buffalo will go to your people.” The Wind 
then said to the boy, “We must now go to the 
mound of the eagle, and you must gather all 
the feathers you can.” They reached the 
mound and the boy gathered the feathers. Then 
they went on. They did not stop at the villages 
which the boy had visited on the way, but the 
Wind took the boy, and at last, at night time, 
they were seated on the side of the hill by the 
young man’s own village. 

The Wind then told the boy to go into the 
village and bring blue beads, eagle feathers, 
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sweet grass and native tobacco. The boy went 
into the village. He went to his sister and said, 
Sister, I am here. Don’t make any noise. 
Before you make a fire, waken my father, and 
tell him to go through the village and bring 
blue beads, eagle feathers, sweet grass and 
native tobacco.” The father got up and brought 
all the things mentioned, and the sister gave 
them to the boy. He said, “I will return. 
Wait.” He took the things his father had 
brought and gave them to the Wind. The 
Wind went back to the strange people. Then 
the young man went home. As he entered the 
lodge, he called his sister and told her to make 
a fire, and she did so. When the father saw 
the boy, he jumped, and was about to put his 
arms around him. The boy stopped him and 
said, ‘‘Do not touch me, yet. I know my people 
are starving. They want something to eat. 
Go through the village and let them know I 
have come back.” When the people heard it, 
they ran to the lodge of the young man. He 
told them he had brought something for them 
from the west. 
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The boy placed his robe on the north and 
then sat down and said, ''Now, my people, 
come to me, one at a time, and I will give you 
meat. You must take the meat home and eat 
it^' The boy placed his hand under the robe, 
and every time he took it out his hand was 
full of meat. The third and fourth nights, he 
gave them meat. On the fifth night, he told 
the chief to send a scout to the hills in the 
northwest, and there they would see buffalo. 
They went out, and when they reached the 
hills they threw up their robes, which is a 
sign of good news. The people ran with ex¬ 
citement through the village. They saw the 
men coming down and calling out, "There are 
many buffalo on the other side of the hill.” 
For many years there had not been a sign of 
buffalo in the country. The people went out 
and killed the buffalo. They took some to the 
lodge of the young man, and there he sang the 
songs which he had heard in the west. 

In the spring, the young man told his 
mother and sister to plant the seeds which he 
had brought. In the fall, when the seeds were 
gathered, there was not much to divide with the 
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others. But they planted again, the next spring, 
and in the fall they had more. The boy divided 
the seeds among the people, giving some to 
each, and in the spring they all planted. They 
have had plenty of corn, pumpkins, beans and 
melons ever since. Also, they have had plenty 
of buifalo meat to eat, since that time. 
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THE POOR BOY AND THE MUD PONIES 

A long, long time ago there were no horses 
among the Pawnee Indians. Dogs were the 
only animals that helped the people carry their 
burdens from one place to another. In those 
times there was a very poor boy in the village. 
He went from one tepee to another, trying to 
get something to eat. Sometimes he was chased 
away. Sometimes he was fed. Once in awhile 
he would go to the chief, and the chief would 
feel sorry for him, and sometimes, gave him 
leggins. Some people would speak against 
the boy and try to get the chief not to give him 
anything. But the chief said, ‘^The Great 
Spirit knows that this boy is living, for he is 
growing, and the Great Spirit will watch over 
him, and the boy may some day rule over us.’^ 
But the people laughed at the chief for say¬ 
ing this. 

The boy had a dream about ponies. He 
thought two ponies were dropped from the sky 
for him. He saw them so plainly in his dream, 
that he knew their shape and knew how their 
tails and manes looked. Often, when they broke 
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camp, he would stay behind, and would take 
mud and make ponies. Then he would take 
them in his robe and follow the people. Before 
he would arrive at the village, he would place 
the two mud ponies outside. He would go into 
the village, and go from one tepee to another 
and get something to eat. Whenever he could, 
he would lie down in the tepee. Early in the 
morning he would go to where his mud ponies 
were. Then he would take them to the creek 
and pretend they were drinking. He would 
do this for many months, until the people re¬ 
turned to their permanent village. Then he 
took his mud ponies and carried them a long 
way from the village, and stood them by a 
pond. He would go away and stay for awhile, 
and then return and make believe they wanted 
water. Then he would take them where they 
could get good grass and place them there. 

One night the boy entered the lodge of 
the chief. The chief gave him something to 
eat and a place to sleep. That night the boy 
had another dream. He thought the Great 
Spirit had opened the sky, and dropped two 
ponies. In the dream he heard the Great 
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Spirit singing, and he remembered the song. 
When he awoke he went on the hill, and there 
sang the song. The men heard him singing 
and wondered what the song meant. While 
the boy was singing a mysterious voice said to 
him, ''This song was given to you by the Great 
Spirit. The Great Spirit has given you a new 
kind of dance. You should become a chief. Go 
this night where your mud ponies are, and 
there you will find two live ponies.” 

The boy went back to the village and bor¬ 
rowed a rawhide rope, and then ran to the 
place where the mud ponies were. They came 
to him and he caught both. He took them and 
tied them just outside of the village. He went 
and told the chief that the Great Spirit had 
given him two ponies. Others, when they heard, 
said that the boy made the ponies. But the 
boy believed the Spirit had given them to him. 
The people almost worshiped the ponies, for 
they were the first they had ever seen. 

The boy finally became the chief’s son-in- 
law and went on the warpath alone, and in a 
few days he brought back other ponies. Then 
he sat down and sang the song they had heard 
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him sing, the first night. The young men came 
from everywhere in the village to hear, for they 
knew he was making up his mind to go on the 
warpath again. The young man went on the 
warpath and brought back many ponies. It 
was not long until he became chief. 



CHAPTER FOUR. 


STRANGE TRAILS 



The Pawnee Indians, like other Indians, 
hold regular councils. They usually hold these 
councils in a huge lodge built of earth. This 
council house is called the “Mud Lodge.” 

While Beaver was yet a small boy, a coun¬ 
cil of the leaders of his tribe was called in the 
“Mud Lodge.^^ The tribe had received a mes¬ 
sage from their “Great White Father in Wash¬ 
ington,” (the President of the United States), 
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asking them to be friendly with all Indian 
tribes around them. In their council they de¬ 
cided to try to obey the ‘White Father.” So 
delegations were sent out to visit the tribes 
to the south and east. Now it so happened that 
Beaver's father was one of the delegates to 
make a friendly visit to the Osage Indians. 

In a few days the little company was 
formed, and Beaver, on his spotted pony, rode 
with the band of Pawnee Indians eastward over 
the Great Plains. Beaver wanted to ride with 
the warriors and scouts, but this he was not 
allowed to do, so he rode with the children and 
squaws, and was as contented as might be ex¬ 
pected of one so young and restless. Day after 
day, they rode toward the rising sun, and night 
after night, they camped in the great grassy 
plains. It was summer time, and the ponies 
easily found their own food whenever they 
were not in use, and the little band of Pawnees 
lived happily on the road. 

Now Beaver had heard a great deal of the 
“pale faced” people, and of the great Santa Fe 
Trail that ran through the country of the 
Pawnee Indians. Over this trail went trains 
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of oxen, or mules, drawing great wagons called 
prairie schooners. These ‘Trains” passed at 
times hauling freight from the Missouri River 
towns, near Kansas City, west to Denver, Salt 
Lake City and on to the Pacific coast. The 
children all hoped that they might see a train 
of these freighters and learn how the “pale 
faced” people differed from Indians. 

The Indians had been going eastward for 
many days, when one evening the scouts re¬ 
turned and said that white freighters were 
coming, and that the freighters would camp 
near them for the evening. So the camp was 
made. By and by, Beaver saw the great ox 
train of the white men, with their heavily 
loaded wagons forming in a circle and in camp 
for the night, only a few rods from the camp 
of the Pawnee Indians. Soon the Indians went 
over to the other camp to trade. Beaver was 
greatly surprised at what he saw. He could 
not understand why white men wore the large 
ugly hats, or why they had so many pockets in 
their “robes.” 

When the Indians returned to their own 
camp, Beaver tasted of some sugar for 
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which his father had traded. He was much 
delighted and began eating of it greedily. 
Now Pawnee mothers are very indulgent with 
their children, and usually allow them to eat 
when they want to, and as much as they want. 
So Beaver helped himself again and again to 
the ''sweet sand,” as he called it. But at last 
he had eaten to such an extent, that the sugar 
did not taste sweet any more, and the boy said 
to his father, "These 'pale faced’ men have 
tricked you. The last of this 'sand’ is not 
■good.” The father laughed and said, "All the 
good things in life are not good after we take 
too much of them. You need not eat any more 
tonight. Tomorrow you will find it good 
again.” And Beaver found this to be true. 

At sunrise on the following morning, the 
great trains of oxen and wagons slowly strug¬ 
gled on westward in a long trail of dust, 
and the little band of Pawnees rode silently 
toward the morning sun. Days and days they 
traveled, the scouts bringing in game every 
evening, the other labor of the camp being per¬ 
formed by the women and children. Beaver 
bad certain tasks set for him to do, and al- 
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though he did not like to spare the time from 
his play, he did his tasks promptly. 

After what, to the little Pawnee, seemed 
a lifetime, the Indians came to a valley in 
which the Osage village was located. One 
morning the Osage scouts rode out to meet them, 
and joyfully the band rode farther up the river 
valley toward a great mound. The Pawnee 
scouts rode on with the Osage scouts, while 
following in their wake came on the whole camp 
of the Pawnee squaws, riding ponies to which 
were fastened heavily loaded travois. Children, 
too small to ride horseback, were taken on the 
travois and gaily bobbed along. The large 
children, those who were large enough to ride 
alone on the ponies, followed as near as they 
could to the scouts. Then they came to the 
great Claremore Mound. Slowly they moved 
along the edge of the great mound and entered 
a wooded valley. Here in the woods, between 
the great mound and the river, they entered 
the village of Big Track, chief of the Osages. 

Here, Beaver met new playmates. While 
these Osage children could not always under¬ 
stand Beaver, yet they were friendly indeed 
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One of the boys, named Shinkah, formed a life¬ 
long friendship for Beaver. Here Beaver saw 
the mistletoe growing on the trees, and learned 
the strange legends of the Osage Indians. Here 
for many days, he played with his new friend, 
Shinkah. 

It was at this time that good feeling and 
real friendship were established between this 
tribe of Osages and the Pawnees of the plains. 
After a long time, Beaver and Shinkah began 
to be able to talk with each other, and each to 
understand the other’s language, Osage and 
Pawnee. Of course, they had to use the sign 
language a great deal, to interpret to one an¬ 
other what had been said, but this they could 
do easily. 

At the twilight hour, these two companions 
often told stories and legends to each other. 
One evening when seated in the valley, Shinkah 
told Beaver the Osage legend of the beavers; 
how, through the beavers’ industry, the Osages 
had learned to build houses and to live in com- 
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munities. The next evening at sundown, the 
two boys were seated on the very top of Clare- 
more Mound, and as twilight settled over the 
great valley of the Verdigris River, Beaver 
a^eed to tell to his friend the Pawnee legend 
of the Coyote. This is the story he told: 
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COYOTE FAMILY RUN AFTER THE BUFFALO 

‘‘There was a coyote lodged upon the banks 
of a stream of water, somewhere in the north¬ 
ern country. Coyote-man went off on a hunt. 
While he was gone a bunch of buffalo came 
past their lodge. The children all turned out 
and began to run after the buffalo. The mother 
of the children came running and told them to 
run on after the buffalo; that they might as 
well run after buffalo as to stay there and 
starve. 

“The coyotes, with their mother, ran after 
the buffalo. They began to run after the buf¬ 
falo in the morning, and in the afternoon they 
were somewhere in the southern country. The 
youngest of the coyotes began to give out. As 
the young coyote fell behind he began to sing: 


“ T only wish he knew, 

That father knew of our running the buffalo, 
These running buffalo, these running buffalo, 
These running buffalo, these running buffalo. 
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“ ‘Then, again, father is pleased 
When his spirits are right; 

And when he runs his best 
His ears seem to be laughing. 

These running buffalo, these running buffalo. 

“ ‘Then, again, father is pleased 
When his spirits are right; 

And when he runs his best 

His mouth laughs to the root of his ears. 

These running buffalo, these running buffalo.’ ” 

“Just as this little coyote was about to fall 
down and die, his father overtook him and 
passed him. The young coyote stopped and 
began to sing again: ^My father will now 
catch up with the buffalo, and will kill one or 
two of them.’ One of the young buffalo gave 
out and the coyotes surrounded it and killed it. 
When they had eaten the buffalo, the old coyote 
said: ‘Old woman, you and I must go back to 
our lodge in the north. What shall we do with 
these children?’ Young coyote said: ‘Let us 
all scatter here, and each one go wherever he 
chooses. In this way the country will be filled 
with coyotes.’ They all decided to scatter out, 
and they did so. That is why the coyotes were 
found everywhere in the country.” 
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^ hen Beaver had finished the story it was 
quite dark, so the two little Indians climbed 
down the side of the great mound and walked 
through the deep woods to the camp of the 
Pawnees. Here the two boys said “good night, 
Beaver going to his camp, and Shinkah to his 
own tepee in the village of the Osages. 

By and by, the time came to say farewell 
to his friends of the Ozarks, and the Pawnee 
band traveled back to their old home on the 
plains of Nebraska. Beaver saw many strange 
sights during this journey, before the weary 
travel home was begun. Toward the setting 
sun, over the long Western Trail, Beaver car¬ 
ried with him many pleasant memories, and 
much information about the strange land and 
strange people that he had seen. Afterward, 
when story telling time came, he knew he could 
tell his little companions many wonderful 
stories of his journey to the camp of the 
Osages. Always he talked of Shinkah. 

The Indians had crossed the plains of 
Kansas and were within the region of their 
own home, when one evening they camped in a 
cottonwood grove, beside a clear stream of 
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water. The scouts were resting quietly after 
the day’s riding on the lookout, and the women 
were busily preparing the camp for evening. 
Beaver was at his tasks, and his mother had 
gone some distance to bring in wood for the 
fire upon which to cook the evening meal. Sud¬ 
denly a rifle shot rang out on the evening quiet. 
Silently the Indians stood or sat. When 
Beaver’s mother’s absence was observed and 
as she did not return, the scouts went to look 
for her. They found her lying dead, not many 
rods from the camp. She had been shot by 
some unknown person. 

Silently the scouts disappeared and circled 
through the grove. Beaver was told that his 
mother was dead, and together with the wom¬ 
en of the band and the children, went to see her 
where she had fallen with the dry wood in her 
arms. By and by, one of the scouts returned 
to camp, and, taking four ponies with him, 
rapidly disappeared. Then the other Indians 
knew that the chase had begun. The camp that 
night was still. Food was prepared, but little 
was eaten. Watches were placed about the 
camp, orders were given that the fire must 
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be put out before dark, and everything must 
be completely quiet. Beaver lay on his buffalo 
I’obe and softly cried himself to sleep. At last 
he was awakened by shouting, and rose sleepily 
to see his father and the other three scouts 
returning with the scalps of two ''pale faces” 
at their belts. 

The next morning the burial of Beaver’s 
mother was observed with all the rites of the 
tribe, and the saddened band of Pawnee In¬ 
dians rode on toward their western home, re¬ 
turning from a mission of peace and friendli¬ 
ness that had been interrupted by this bad act 
of two reckless white men. 

It is needless to say that Beaver never 
again had the trustful feeling for the "pale 
faced men” that he once had felt. During the 
rest of the journey the little band never crossed, 
or came near, the Santa Fe Trail. They did not 
wish to see any white men. In another week 
they had returned to their old home, and the 
leader had reported to the chief in council the 
success of their mission of peace and friendli¬ 
ness to the Osage Indians. He also related the 
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strange conduct of the white men, and the 
Pawnee Council could not explain. 

Of course, as was the custom of the 
Pawnee tribe, Beaver's father soon took another 
wife, who was as good to the children as she 
could be, but she really never filled the place 
of “Mother” to the little Pawnee. 



CHAPTER FIVE. 


THE WILDS 

The wild things of the woodland and plains 
had always appealed to Beaver, and now that 
his home was without a mother, the call of the 
wild seemed strong indeed to the lonesome 
little Indian. 

The buffalo of the plains were the cattle 
of the Pawnee in those days, and often Beaver 
rode out near them on his spotted pony, getting 
as close to them as he could and observing their 
ways. Of course he was not allowed to hunt 
them. This was not permitted to anyone who 
was not a regular hunter, and not even to him 
unless the head man of his tribe or village 
approved. But Beaver was lonely and sought 
solitude, or at least sought to be alone with the 
wild things, to meditate. For days and days, 
he followed the herds of buffalo scattered over 
the plains, sometimes watching the great buf- 
galo bulls, masters of their herds, but being 
very careful not to arouse the temper of these 
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rough lords of the plains. Sometimes the boy 
would follow the buifalo cows and their little 
ones, getting closer and closer to them as they 
grazed, but holding himself and his pony in 
readiness to retreat, whenever an angered 
mother buffalo disputed his right to remain 
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close to her babe. When the next tribal buffalo 
hunts were held, Beaver followed as closely as 
he could in the wake of the hunters, learning 
from them the art of killing these useful 
animals. 

Once in the winter time, earlier in the 
season than usual, a heavy snow fell upon the 
plains to such a great depth that the buffalo 
were almost helpless. Now, a buffalo does not 
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run from a storm, but, lowering his shaggy 
head, faces the storm and gradually moves 
into it. 

When the snow storm had ceased, a great 
many buffalo were seen standing in deep snow 
drifts, not far from the permanent camp of 
Beaver’s people. At once the hunt was organ¬ 
ized and the Pawnee Indians on snow shoes 
went forth to the slaughter. Beaver had some 
snow shoes, too, and was able to keep up 
with the hunters. During this hunt Beaver’s 
father, having wounded a buffalo, called the 
boy to complete the task of killing this one, 
while he himself went forward to secure anoth¬ 
er buffalo, before it escaped from the snow 
drift. Beaver felt, of course, that this was his 
buffalo, his very own, and his father gave him 
the robe from this buffalo for his own bed. It 
was a nice, warm, buffalo robe. 

Of all the creatures of the wild the one 
that interested Beaver most was the little 
beaver. Because his name was Beaver, and 
because of what his little Osage friend had 
told him, while he was in the camp of the 
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Osages down in Oklahoma, he was doubly in¬ 
terested. 

Often When Beaver’s band of Indians were 
camped by a river in a wooded spot, Beaver, 
day after day, would watch these cunning and 
industrious little animals. Silently he would 
approach the beaver settlement, but always 
they saw him. Some sentinel would give the 
signal by pounding upon the water with his 
flattened tail, and then all the beavers, big and 
little, would run and hide. Not discouraged, 
however, the little Indian would seat himself 
at some point, where he could get a good view 
of the settlement, and there remain motionless. 
By and by, one at a time, the industrious little 
animals would come out further and further 
and proceed with their work. When they were 
building a house it was a pretty scene indeed, 
and^a very busy scene. The beaver is the 
busiest creature of all the animals. To one 
who knows the wild, the saying, ‘‘As busy as a 
beaver,” means the same as to all of us the 
saying, “As busy as a bee.” 

Early one morning Beaver went to watch 
the beavers building a house. Some of them, 
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with their sharp chisel-like teeth, gnawed away 
at the trunks of trees until the trees fell crash¬ 
ing into the forest. Others were busy cutting 
up the trees that had fallen, and still others 
were busy dragging the pieces of the trees to 
the water, and floating them into place where 
they were skillfully and firmly placed to form 
the walls and roof of the house. All this time 
other beavers were busy, making the walls of 
the dam to hold the water as it might be needed. 

The little Pawnee soon learned that the 
beavers’ houses had several apartments in each 
of them. Each apartment consisted of a lower 
or store-room (below the level of the water), 
ana a living room above the level of the water. 
He also learned that the beaver lived in the 
upper room and that they kept it neat and 
clean, the beds, consisting of small bunches of 
grass, being placed around the edges of the 
room. Each little animal occupied a separate 
bed. He also learned that the outside doors in 
the homes of the beavers were below the water’s 
level, and that there were no doors from one 
compartment into another compartment. It is 
not easy to catch these cunning little creatures, 
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for in the water they go very fast, and, using 
their strong tails, can turn quickly in any 
direction while swimming. They also have 
hiding places to which they can go under water. 
When their homes are attacked, these little 
animals silently slip down from the upper story 
into the lower story, and then quietly into the 
water, swimming across the pond to an opening 
in the bank beneath the water, where they 
crawl up into a cozy nest above the water level. 
Beavers build these houses where they want 
them, and with great skill build a dam in the 
stream, so that the constant level of the water 
in the beaver pond, or lake, will be the level 
between the upper and lower stories of their 
homes. 

Beaver also found out that these little 
animals stored away their food in the lower 
room of their home, so that in the winter time 
they had food, and were not compelled to go 
out in the storm to seek for something to eat. 

It was very amusing for the little Indian 
to see the beavers walk on their hind legs when 
carrying loads of twigs and small branches 
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that they so often used in building their homes 
and their dams. 

When Beaver had learned these things, 
he began to understand the legend which Shin- 
kah told him. And then it occurred to him what 
the story meant; that the Osage Indian had 
learned from these little animals how to build 
a home, and how to be industrious. And he 
resolved to profit by what he had learned from 
these creatures. 

One day Beaver’s little cousin followed 
him, as little boys like to do, and he asked many 
questions, just as little boys often do. Now 
Beaver was not yet a big boy, but he was older 
and larger than his cousin. Finally, when the 
two were seated in a secluded spot, watching 
some eagles that were soaring over their nests, 
Beaver undertook to explain to his young com¬ 
panion why the Indians studied the wilds. He 
said to his little cousin: “One must study all 
the wild things of the plains. The Great Spirit 
has taught the buffalo how to find his feed, and 
how to face the storm, as well as how to defend 
his right with his mighty power. He has taught 
them how to stay together in droves and thus 
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defy the attacks of other animals. He has 
taught the wolf his cunning—how to conceal 
himself from his enemies—^how to steal upon 
his prey and catch it. He has taught the ante¬ 
lope cunning and given it fleet feet so that it 
may run away from danger. To the grizzly 
bear, the Great Spirit has given courage and 
strength so that he fears no living animal, not 
even man. To the eagle, he has given great 
courage and the power of long flight, so that 
he is chief of all the birds of the air. But to 
the little beavers, the Great Spirit has given 
greatest wisdom and industry. No animal has 
been so endowed by the Great Spirit.” 

Once when Beaver was riding alone on his 
spotted pony, far from the camp, he turned 
homeward late in the afternoon, and as he rode 
out of a little valley down by the side of a river, 
he met his father, also riding home. And the 
two rode together alone. For most of the time 
they rode in silence, but by and by Beaver’s 
father said to him: ^'My son, you are nearing 
young manhood. You will soon be a hunter. I 
have observed your study of the wild things 
and T have approved it. You may soon be called 
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by our council. Go on learning. And when the 
council gives you the right, you will be ready 
to be a hunter, but this will not be 
until the council is sure that you know enough 
of the wild life not to destroy it needlessly. 
The Great Spirit knows that these things live, 
and that living, they are not to be wantonly 
destroyed.” 

Beaver thought much about the advice his 
father had given him, and both because he liked 
to do it and because his father had commanded 
him, he went on day after day and week after 
week, learning more and more about the wild 
creatures. 



CHAPTER SIX. 


BEYOND CHILDHOOD. 

Beaver grew and grew until he became a 
big boy. He was still fond of games, but they 
were not the games of childhood. They were 
games of chance and athletics with the other 
big boys. He was also fond of his horses and 
the chase. 

One evening in autumn, the herald of the 
chief of the village came for Beaver, and told 
him that he must meet with the council at the 
big lodge. Of course, Beaver knew what this 
meant. He was to pass an examination for a 
hunter, and he did not fear the test. After the 
council was over, Beaver returned to his 
father’s lodge, and without saying anything to 
the other members of the family, fell asleep 
upon his buffalo robe. Early the next morning 
he was busy with his bows and arrows, his 
tomahawk and shield, and he was very careful 
to arrange the paint on his face. Soon his 
father said to him, ''Well, I suppose you satis¬ 
fied the council that you were capable of being 
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young pawnee brave. 
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a hunter?” And Beaver replied simply: “I 
shall go with the hunters this fall.” 

In the autumn it was decided to hunt the 
buflPalo on the western plains in Nebraska. The 
day was set upon which the tribe should start. 
All the ponies were brought from the prairie 
and the small boj^s of the tribe were told to 
herd them carefully, and not let one of them 
escape. The order was given that all of the 
property of the people, that was not to be car¬ 
ried on the hunt, was to be cached. Beaver 
placed the small bow which he had used as a 
boy, his little tomahawk, the moccasins which 
he had brought from the land of the Osages, 
his bundle of paints and some extra clothing 
in one of the buffalo robes, wrapped them 
securely, tied the bundle with buckskin thongs, 
and then placed the bundle in the cache of the 
village. 

This cache was a large hole, somewhat 
like a cistern in size and shape. At the bot¬ 
tom of the cache they first placed a layer of 
dry sticks, and over them some buffalo hides; 
then they piled in all the property that was to 
be left behind. Over the top of this pile of 
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property they placed more buffalo hides and 
then more dry sticks, another layer of buffalo 
hides and then more dry sticks, another layer 
of buffalo hides and on top of this they threw 
the loose earth, settling it finally by tramp¬ 
ing it down repeatedly as they filled in the 
dirt. When it was completed, they took the 
sod which they had removed and replaced it 
carefully, pouring water over the sod so 
it would not dry out and become dead. This 
cache was not far from the camp, but it was 
so well concealed that one might ride over it 
without any knowledge of its presence. Here 
they placed all their extra clothing, furnish¬ 
ings and food supply, and here in security these 
things remained for the two or three months 
that the tribe was away. 

That night the herald passed through the 
village crying in his sing-song voice, ‘^To-mor¬ 
row you start over the great western plains 
to kill the buffalo. Let every Pawnee be ready 
to start.” In the morning the people of the 
village arose early. The women placed the 
packs of provisions and supplies on their ponies 
and in travois. Then in single file the tribe 
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moved westward, in an irregular line about a 
mile and a half in length. 

Beaver, mounted on a powerful horse, car¬ 
rying a long bow, made of bois d’arc, a quiver 
of selected arrows, a spear, tomahawk and a 
hunting knife, rode with the scouts on lookout 
duty, far to the left of the line of march. His 
face was painted as a warrior, his scalplock 
stood up defiantly in the wind, and he sat 
astride his horse with an easy grace as he 
scanned the distant prairie for any sign of 
hostile Indians or buffalo. Days and days they 
rode forward, passing over the dry plains of 
the great American desert, where 

“Buffalo grass and sage-brush dry, 

In the hot white glare of a cloudless sky, 

And the music of streams is never heard.” 

Then they turned northward. Late one 
afternoon, Beaver, shading his eyes with his 
hands, looked over the quiet prairie and saw, in 
the valley of a river, a great herd of buffalo 
quietly grazing. 

Instantly he wheeled his horse back to the 
nearest scouts, signalling the news. The scouts 
rode back and made report to the chief. Slowly 
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the line of Pawnee Indians turned southward, 
down a little ravine, and quietly they rode until 
the little wooded ravine grew into a wooded 
valley. There they camped. 

Scouts were sent out to watch the buffalo 
and report. On the second morning the medi¬ 
cine men of the tribe reported that the signs 
were right for an attack, and mounted on their 
best horses, the hunters of the tribe lined up un¬ 
der command of their chieftain. Back of the 
line stood the women and children, with all the 
ponies of the herd, ready to go forward and 
bring in the meat. Then, at a signal, the 



HEUD OF BUFFALO. 

hunters moved silently in an extended line up 
the valley about two miles, where they halted 
in the edge of the wood. At last the signal for 
the charge was given, and Beaver, with two 
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hundred other red hunters, rode forw'ard at full 
charge upon the herd of buffalo, shouting as 
they rode. In terror the “cattle of the plains” 
fled before these wild hunters, but their flight 
was not rapid enough. Scattered were the car¬ 
casses of buffalo as the great hunt thundered 
onward. 

Back of the noise of the chase the women 
and children were busy cutting up the buffalo, 
packing the meat on the ponies and taking it 
back to camp. It was a great hunt. In his 
first day of buffalo hunting, they found eight 
that bore Beaver’s mark, that is, sticking in 
them were arrows bearing Beaver’s private 
mark. Beaver was a real hunter, and a very 
good hunter, too. 

It was many days before the supply from 
the kill was all prepared and ready to bring 
back to the permanent camp, and it was many 
more days before that camp was reached. 

One morning a young warrior sat out 
near the permanent village. He began a war 
song and Beaver and four other young war¬ 
riors joined him. That night Beaver selected a 
long bow, a quiver full of arrows and a hunting 
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PAWNEE WARRIOR. 
Observe the Bear Claw Necklace. 
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knife. Then he put the war paint on his face. 
He also took an extra pair of moccasins and a 
package of dried buffalo meat. When the 
shadows of night brought darkness to the Platte 
River the young warriors, armed, painted and 
supplied with rations, met in silence. All night 
long they walked southward. For days they 
went southward. Sometimes they went to the 
eastward, until they arrived in the land of 
the Wichitas. 

After this they stayed concealed in the day¬ 
time and traveled only at night. By and by 
they located a Wichita village of grass houses. 

For two days and nights they studied the 
situation. On the third night they stole quietly 
out on the plains where a herd of the Wichita 
ponies were grazing. Each young warrior took 
from his pack a strong rope, made of buffalo 
hide, and secured a pony. When all were 
mounted and ready they moved forward, driv¬ 
ing the herd of ponies with them. As they 
went northward and westward they urged the 
ponies to greater speed. On the second day 
they had stopped for rest with their booty, 
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GRASS HOUSE OF THE WICHITAS. 


killed, as were two of the Wichitas. Beaver, 
himself, received an arrow wound in his leg 
which was very painful. But the Wichitas 
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were beaten. However, as the Wichitas re¬ 
treated, they took with them more than half 
of the ponies that the Pawnees had secured. 
Then Beaver was in command. So the young 
Pawnee Indians drove a herd of ponies west¬ 
ward and northward, day and night, stopping 
only a little while, once every night, to allow 
the ponies to eat some grass. In due time they 
arrived at their home village with much booty, 
and gave a feast. 

By the aid of the medicine man, Beaver’s 
wound soon healed. 

Being a warrior, it was now time for 
Beaver to seek a wife. He first consulted his 
father and then, one day, putting his robe on 
with the hairy side out and drawing it almost 
over his head, he walked into the lodge of Black 
Eagle, another member of the tribe, who had 
a young daughter, and sat down. No one spoke 
to him, nor did he speak to anyone. Presently, 
in silence he arose and passed out of the lodge. 

Two days later he entered the same lodge 
in the same manner. There, in the center of 
the lodge, was spread for him the great bear 
robe. On this he seated himself and allowed 
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the robe to fall from his head, disclosing his 
features. Soon the daughter of Black Eagle 
entered and sat down by Beaver. Then Black 
Eagle and Beaver talked for some time, and it 
was agreed that he should bring six ponies to 
Black Eagle and take the girl for his wife. 
After this Beaver lived in the lodge with Black 
Eagle, but he frequently visited the old home 
lodge of his father. Now he met in the great 
mud lodge with the hunters and warriors, and 
took part in the council of his tribe. 



CHAPTER SEVEN. 


CHANGES. 



EAGLE CHIEF OF THE PAWNEES. 
(Photograph 1905) 


Through the land of the Pawnee at this 
time passed the traffic of the white men, along 
the great Santa Fe Trail. To the Pawnee vil¬ 
lages came white traders. Then, through their 
country passed the great throng of ''pale faced'' 
emigrants, bound for California gold fields. 
The white men brought to the Pawnees many 
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things of which they had not known; some good 
and some bad. The most deadly thing they 
brought was the dreaded cholera. 

Then, in every village, were dead Pawnee 
Indians, young and old. The medicine men 
were powerless to cope with the fatal disease. 
More than half of all the tribe passed away 
at that time, and in the village of Black Eagle 
no one save Beaver and the old chief were left 
alive. In Beaver's old home lodge few re¬ 
mained. Beaver’s father was among those 
taken by the cholera. 

In the years immediately following, the 
relentless Sioux bore down upon the Pawnees 
from the north, the fierce Comanche Indians 
from the south, and disease from within, and 
the number of Pawnee Indians steadily de¬ 
creased. The Pawnee’s life was not a happy 
life in those years. What with the loss of 
friends, relatives and his own family, with 
constantly fighting against the Sioux and other 
tribes, and with serving as a scout for the 
United States, it is no wonder that Beaver 
grew old. With the United States Government, 
Beaver was recognized as a faithful scout ; with 
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his own tribe, a seasoned warrior, tried and 
true; the many scalps he brought back from 
the hostile tribes of the plains served as a mute 
testimony that he was a terror to his enemies. 
So passed many years mingled with pleasure 
and grief. 

At last a great council was called with 
the agents of the ^White Father,” and a treaty 
was made whereby the Pawnee Indian tribe 
should move to Indian Territory. 

Beaver had been one of the council who 
had made the treaty, and in the removal of the 
tribe his advice was often sought. In making 
preparations to leave their old home, the 
Pawnee tribe gathered all their ponies and all 
their belongings and said goodbye to the lodges 
of the plains people. But to them the saddest 
thing was to leave the burial grounds of their 
fathers. 

However, they had given their word to the 
agents of the ^^Great White Father,” and they 
must go. 

Then once more the Pawnee tribe, not a 
small band, but the whole tribe, moved toward 
the rising sun. Then old Beaver, the leader of 




PAAVNEE INDIAN AGENCY, PAWNEE, OKLA. 

woodland, and withal, a much milder climate 
than they had been accustomed to in their 
old home. 

New homes were built, and under the care 
of the government, the tribe was organized as 
the Pawnee Nation, the central town being the 


his band, rode once again over the grassy plains 
where years and years before little Beaver 
had ridden with his mother. At last they came 
into Indian Territory, the land of Oklahoma, 
where, under the direction of our government, 
they prepared to build new homes and start 
all over again. 

It was a pleasant land to which they came; 
a land of streams and meadows, prairie and 
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city of Pawnee. Here the government built an 
agency for them and schools for their children. 

Near the city of Pawnee in the Pawnee Na¬ 
tion the Indians built a “Great Mud Lodge.” 
In this great mud lodge they often met as in 
days of old, but life was new to them. The 
warriors trained for the chase must now follow 
the plow; the old free life of the open country 
was gone forever. But true to the nation, and 
yet true to themselves, they faced their new 
duties with little knowledge of what they should 
do, or what they could do, in the new strange 
land. Here, however, their ancient enemies, 
the Sioux, the Comanches and the other wild 
tribes of the plains, dared not come. Here they 
could receive protection from their “Great 
White Father” and live in peace with their 
families. 

In the last days of summer time, they 
would often steal away to a permanent camp 
by the river side a'nd mingle together as in days 
of old. These were happy days of the Pawnee 
Indians; days of peace and comfort. 

The Indian Territory became a part of 
the State of Oklahoma. White men moved in 
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among the Pawnee Indians and the Pawnee 
Nation became Pawnee County, Oklahoma. 

Here they live to this day. Old Beaver has 
long since passed on to the Great Trail, but the 
Pawnee Indians still keep many of their tribal 
customs. However, they are learning to travel 
the road of the white man, and if, to-day, you 
go to Pawnee County, Oklahoma, you will find 
them living on their farms and ranches, a very 
prosperous and happy people. The county is 
named for them, the streams by them, and the 
principal city is called Pawnee. Happy Pawnee 
children play much as little Beaver used to 
play, but they go to church and they go to 
school; they read and write and they work in 



TEMPORARY CAMP OF PAWNEE INDIANS. 
(Photograph 1905) 
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the homes and in fields, when they are old 
enough. At this time (1918) Pawnee warriors 
are fighting for us in the great battles of the 
Allied Nations. 



THE PAWNEE INDIANS. 


NAME. 

The Pawnee Indians belong to the Caddoan family, 
or confederacy. The name Pawnee is probably derived 
from “pariki;” horn, a term used to designate the peculiar 
manner of dressing the scalp lock, by which the hair 
was stiffened with paint and fat, and made to stand 
erect and curve like a horn. This was a marked 
feature of the Pawnee. 

HABITAT. 

In the general movement of the tribe toward the 
Northwest, the Pawnee seemed to have made slow 
progress, covering a long period of time. The tribe 
finally established its home in the valley of the 
Platte River of Nebraska. This territory, according 
to their tradition, was acquired west of the Spaniard’s 
line of travel. Nor is it likely that the early French 
Explorers visited the Pawnee villages, although they 
heard of them, and their locality was indicated by 
Tonti, La Harpe and others. 

CONTACT WITH WHITE MEN. 

French traders, however, were established among 
the tribes before the middle of the 18th century. 

As the Pawnee domain lay in a country remote 
from the region contested by the Spaniards and French, 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, these Indians escaped 
for the time the influence that proved so fatal to 
many of the other tribes. However, the constantly 
increased contact with the white race in the 18th 
century brought to the Pawftee tribe reduction in 
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population, together with loss of tribal power. When 
the Pawnee territory, through the Louisiana purchase, 
passed under the control of the United States, these 
Indians came in close touch with the trading center 
at St. Louis, at that time their territory by conquest. 
However, their tradition does not give the name of the 
people whom they drove out of this land. When the 
Siouan tribe entered the Platte Valley they found the 
Pawnee there. How long the Pawnee tribe had re¬ 
sided in the Platte Valley, before the Sioux came, is 
unknown. 

EARLY HISTORIC MENTION. 

The earliest historic mention of the Pawnee is 
that of the so-called “Turk,” who, by his tales con¬ 
cerning the riches of Quivira, allured and finally led 
Coronado, in 1541, from New Mexico over the plains 
as far as Kansas, where some Pawnees visited him. 

The permanent villages of the tribes lay to the 
north of Quivira, and it is improbable that Coronado 
actually entered any of them during his visit to 
Quivira, a name given to the Wichita territory. 

It is doubtful if the Apane, or the Quipana, men¬ 
tioned in the narrative of De Soto’s Expedition in 
1541, were the Pawnee, as the latter dwelt to the 
north, lay between the Niobrarar on the north and 
Prairie Dog Creek on the south, and was bounded 
on the west by the country of the Cheyenne and the 
Arapaho, and on the east by that of the Omaha, on the 
north of the Platte and on the south of the Platte by 
the lands of the Otoe and Kansas tribes. The trail 
to the southwest, and later that across the continent, 
ran partly through Pawnee land, and the increasing 
travel and the settlement of the country brought about 
many changes. 
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FRIENDS OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 

Through all the 19th century the Pawnees alone, 
of the Western Indians, never made war with the 
United States, but on the contrary gave many evi¬ 
dences of great forbearance under severe provocation; 
of being compelled to wait upon our government to 
right their wrongs, while Pawnee scouts faithfully and 
courageously served in the United States Army, dur¬ 
ing all the troubles we had with the Western Indian 
hostilities. The history of the Pawnee has been that 
of a common reservation life, the gradual abandonment 
of ancient customs and the relinquishment of homes 
before the pressure of the white emigration. 

TREATIES. 


The first treaty between the Pawnee and the 
United States was that of the several bands of Indians, 
made at St. Louis, June 18-22, 1818, when peace was 
concluded with all the tribes of the region disturbed 


by the War of 1812. By treaty of Ft. Atkinson, Ne¬ 
braska, September 28, 1825, the Pawnee acknowledged 
the supremacy of the United States and agreed to 
submit all grievances to the Government for adjust¬ 
ment. By treaty of Grand Pawnee Village, Nebraska, 
October 9, 1833, they ceded all their lands south of 
the Platte River. By that of Ft. Childs, Nebraska, 


August 6th, 1848, they sold a sixty mile strip on 
the Platte River about Grand Island. By treaty of Table 
Creek, Nebraska, September 24, 1857, all lands north 
of the Platte strip on Loup River, 30 miles east and 
west and 15 miles north and south, where their reser¬ 
vation was established. The tract was ceded in 187t> 
when the tribes removed to Oklahoma, where they 
Tiow live. In 1892 they took their lands in severalty 
and became citizens of the United States. 
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TRIBAL ORGANIZATION. 

The Pawnee Tribal organization was based on 
village communities representing subdivisions of the 
tribe. Each village had its name, its shrine, contain¬ 
ing sacred objects, and its priests who had charge of 
the ritualistic and religious ceremonies. Each village 
also had its chief, and its council composed of the 
chief and leading men. 

The tribe was held together by two forces, the 
ceremonies under the priests or medicine men, and 
the tribal council composed of the chiefs of the dif¬ 
ferent villages. In their institutional life the Pawnee 
Indians were a loose confederacy, its council being 
made up from the councils of the various sub-tribes. In 
the meetings of their councils, rules of precedence and 
decorum were rigidly observed. No one could speak 
in council who was not entitled to a seat, although 
a few men were privileged to be prcfsent as spectators. 
The general council determined all questions touching 
the welfare of the tribe or .of the confederacy. 

WAR PARTIES. 

War bodies were all initiated by some individual 
and were composed of volunteers exclusively. Wars 
of defense, when a village was attacked, were fought 
under the chief, or some recognized leader. 

BUFFALO HUNTS. 

Buffalo hunts were tribal, and in conducting them 
officials were appointed to maintain order, direct the 
hunting and see to it that every family was enabled 
to secure a proper amount of the game. 

The Pawnees made yearly summer and winter 
hunts; the former from the last of June to the first 
of September; the latter from the last of October to 
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early in April. The exact time of dispersing from 
home was generally fixed by a tribal council. Prior 
to starting, all goods that they did not choose to take 
were carefully cached, and every man and beast called 
in. When the day for starting out arrived- each 
family, as it was ready, filed into line and the village 
was left utterly deserted. The Indians moved in single 
file and sometimes the lines would be several miles 
in length. Scouts rode forward, keeping a close look¬ 
out as the tribe traveled. 

As soon as the tribe arrived on buffalo grounds, 
scouts were kept constantly on the watch until the 
herds were selected. The chief, with some warriors 
selected by him, had charge of the preliminaries and 
also of the final chase. The discipline was so strict 
that one would be punished if he should kill a buffalo 
and alarm the herd before the regular hunt began. 
When the word for the chase was given, the Indians 
raced forward on their horses at full speed and the 
slaughter began. After the killing, the buffalo were 
skinned, cut up, packed on horses that had been 
brought for the purpose, and the meat conveyed into 
camp. Drying the meat and the hides was, in the 
main, the work of the women and the children. 

Almost every part of the buffalo was utilized. 
The skins were used for tepees, for bedding, and for 
various other purposes, and every part of the meat 
was either eaten soon or preserved by drying. 

DRESS. 

The breech cloth and moccasins were the only 
essential part of the men’s clothing. Leggins and a robe 
were worn in cold weather and on particular occasions- 
Painting the faces with heraldic desiens was common, 
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as also was the painting of the robes and shields of 
the men. 

Women wore the hair in two braids at the back, 
and painted their faces red. Moccasins, leggins and 
robes were the essentials of their dress. Later, how¬ 
ever, they wore skirts and tunics. 

FAMILY. 

Descent was traced through the mother. After 
marriage, a man went to live with his wife’s people. 
Polygamy was not uncommon. 

RELIGION. 

The religious ceremonies were quite compressed, 
but were all connected with the Cosmic forces and 
the heavenly bodies. The dominant power in their 
spirit world was called Tirawa, generally spoken of as 
the father or the “Great Spirit.” The heavenly bodies, 
the winds, the thunder, lightning and the rain were his 
messenger. A series of ceremonies, related to the 
bringing of life and its increase upon earth, began 
with the first thunder in the spring and culminated 
at the summer solstice, frequently with human sacri¬ 
fice. The series did not close however until the 
maize or Mother Ccorn) was harvested. 

The mythology of the Pawnee was remarkably 
forceful in symbolism and poetic fancy; and their 
religious system is very elaborate. 

SECRET SOCIETIES. 

The secret societies, of which there were several 
in each tribe, were connected in the belief in super¬ 
natural animals. The functions of these societies, aside 
from their fraternal features, were to call the game, 
to heal diseases and give occult power. Their cere- 
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monies were very dramatic, to procure a just share of 
the game. 

CROPS. 

The field crops of the Pawnee consisted of corn, 
pumpkin, beans and melons. The corn or maize was 
regarded as a sacred gift and called “Mother.” Re¬ 
ligious ceremonies were connected with its planting, 
sowing and harvesting. 

LODGES. 

The Pawnee house was the earthen lodge, the elab¬ 
orate construction of which was accompanied with re¬ 
ligious ceremony. Also, when after an absence from 
home the family returned to their permanent dwellings, 
the posts of the dwellings were ceremonially an- 
nointed. 

The Pawnees were one of the few tribes of In¬ 
dians who built permanent homes. These permanent 
homes, or lodges, of the Pawnees were circular in 
form. They were constructed of wooden frames and 
outside of this, sod was placed. In the center of the 
roof was an opening and immediately below this 
center was the fire place. In the east side was left 
an opening, or door, .over which in cold weather the 
buffalo skins were hung to keep out the cold, snow 
and rain. This lodge was partitioned, and usually, sev¬ 
eral families occupied one lodge. Dunbar gives the 
dimensions of these lodges as 35 to 40 feet, wall 
height, 7% feet; height of roof, 15 feet. The remains 
of one' of the big lodges of the Loup Pawnees, he esti¬ 
mated at 200 feet in diameter. 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

When a young brave had decided to enter the 
married state, he put on his robe with the hair side 
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out, drew it over his head so as almost entirely to 
conceal his visage, and in this guise walked to the 
lodge of the intended fair one, entered and sat down. 
No one addressed him, nor did he utter a word, but 
his object was sufficiently understood by all concerned. 
Having sat thus awhile, he arose and passed out. 
After the lapse of a few days, he ventured to repeat 
his visit, wearing his robe as before. If, on enter¬ 
ing, the bear-skin or other seat of honor was made 
ready for his reception, he was at liberty to disclose 
his face and be seated, for such a welcome indicated 
that his addresses were not unacceptable; but if he 
met with no such preparations, he might retire, as his 
attentions were not regarded favorably. If he was 
received, the young woman soon appeared and took her 
seat beside him. After this, a bargain was made, the 
families were consulted, and at the appointed time the 
young man paid the price agreed upon, and took pos¬ 
session of his wife without much further ceremony. 

MANNER OF WEARING THE HAIR. 

Men shaved their heads, except a narrow ridge 
on the forehead, upon which was a scalp lock. Fre¬ 
quently they tied a scarf around the head like a 
turban. Both the beard and eyebrows were plucked. 

POPULATION. 

In 1702 the Pawnee were estimated by Iberville at 
2,000 families. In 1838 they numbered about 10,000 
souls, according to the estimate by houses. This census 
was taken by missionaries, Dunbar and Allis, and the 
estimate is substantially confirmed by other authori¬ 
ties of the same period, one putting the number as 
high as 12,500. The opening of the principal emigrant 
trail directly through the country in 1840 to 1850, in¬ 
troduced disease and dissipation, and left the people 
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less able to defend themselves against the continuous 
attacks of their enemies, the Sioux. In 1849 they were 
officially reported to have lost one-half of this num¬ 
ber by cholera, leaving about 4,500. In 1856 they had 
increased to 4,686, but five years later were reported, 
3,416. They lost heavily by removal to the Indian 
Territory in 1873 and 1875, and in 1879 numbered 
1,440. They have continued to dwindle each year, 
until there are now, 1918, about 700. 

MISSIONS. 
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1834, which continued until 1847, when it was abolished 
owing to tribal wars. In 1883 the Woman’s National 
Indians Association established a mission on the Pawnee 
Reservation in Oklahoma, which in 1884 was trans¬ 
ferred to the M. E. Church, under whose auspices 
it is still in operati-on. 

Consult Dunbar, Pawnee Indians 1880-82; Grinnell 
Pawnee Hero Stories, 1889; G. A. Dorsey (1) Tradi¬ 
tions of the Ski-di Pawnee, 1904; (2), The Pawnee 
Mythology, Pt. 1, 1906; Fletcher (1) in Am. Anthrop, 
IV, No. 4, 1902; (2) The Hako, Second Rep. B. A. E., 
1903; Winship, Coronado, Exped. 1896. 



